Smith-Thompson Company 


Ladies' Ready-to- Wear 

CATERING TO THE COLLEGE GIRLS 
Exclusiveness for the Exclusive 

403-405 Cherry Street MACON, GEORGIA 

^tcwmcm’s 5ttillin<ay 

Represent the Styles of Today and Tomorrow 

TAILORED and TRIMMED 

H A T S 

622 Cherry Street ^Icwmait’s 


D. A. Warlick & Son 

COLLEGE WORK 

- A SPECIALTY - 

PHONE 767 H7 COTTON AVE. 


If you want style, comfort, fit, and workman- 
ship at the right price, you will find it here. We 
carry all styles for Morning, Afternoon, and 
Evening wear. 

(Hljr IFasljunt &tnre 

613 Cherry Si. Phone 3937 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

THE IDEAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Wesleyan College makes an irresistible 

appeal to the American girl and crowds its 

halls with students because: 

1. It is open only to the graduates of high 
schools and has a student body of mature 
women. 

2. Its curriculum is broad, high and mod- 
ern, meeting the tastes and needs of every 
individual. 

3. Its equipment is excellent in every par- 
ticular, furnishing the best scientific lab- 
oratories, library and every facility for 
the best work in the liberal arts and in 
the fine arts. 

4. Its faculty are men and women of the 
highest literary and artistic attainment, 
having had the best training that the 
world affords. 

5. Field sports, a great gymnasium and 
swimming pool afford means for physical 
development. 

6. Democratic ideals, student government, 
mutual confidence of students and teach- 
ers make a perfect home life. 

7. The religious and moral influences of the 
institution are all that could be asked. 

8. The rates are reasonable. 

For catalogue write 

C. R. JENKINS, President 







Wesleyan Girls 

Welcome to the Only Exclusive 
Woman’s Shoe Shop in Macon 

Narks Shoe Co. 


Always the Latest Expressions of Smart Styles in 

Ready- to- Wear and Millinery 

Your visit to the Economy Shop is not only invited 
but we urge you to come and inspect our complete 
line of Ready-to-Wear and Millinery. 

Trading at the Economy Shop Assures Always Something New 

The Economy Shop 


Lamar’s Beauty Skin Cream 

Non-greasy and vanishing, delicately 
perfumed, just what you need to beau- 
tify and prevent or cure chapped skin. 

Always use it before leaving your room and 
especially before going for an Auto ride. 

LAMAR, TAYLOR & RILEY DRUG CO. 

Macon, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS Georgia 


The new shoes are ready to be shown 

in 

grey, white, mahogany and black 


CLISBY SHOE COMPANY 


Drink 

Coca-Cola 

In Bottles 

Macon Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


Chero'Cola 


THERE'S NONE SO GOOD 


MACON 5s2s 

The J. W. Burke Company has always been 
proud of Macon, its colleges, its schools, its 
beautiful homes, broad streets and great 
industries. They have always believed in 
Macon Institutions and Macon Products. 
They believe it unnecessary to leave Macon 
to obtain the best educational facilities or 
the most artistic printing, and so they have 
built a printing organization of which Ma- 
con is proud and Wesleya n should^ b e. They 
should have the support of Wesleyan Stu- 
dents, as they already have that of the 
Wesleyan Faculty. 
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AhIj* 0 nf ©Jjankfigttmtg 

Rebecca Caudill, ’20. 

Thanksgiving? Ah! 

How like and yet how different the day! 

This morning did I steal to yon high hill 
To watch the sun rise , mystic , powerful , clear . 

The outside world was waking . Orchestras 
Of some belated songsters rose and trilled 
And died away in the forest. In the fields 
Which spoke of bounty , frost was glistening. 

Down in the valley stood the country church 
Where soon the country folk would come to pray 
And give God thanks for all His bounteous goodness. 
Yes , this is like the days of yesterday — 

But thou art gone. 

Today there is a void which none can fill 
And why should I be happy? Why rejoice? 

Yet , I shall smile. Those left to tell the tale 
Though speaking little , say there was none braver — 
That you were a true hero , proud to die. 

Because your spirit, fine and strong, and true, 

Has touched my life and given me of its light, 

I, too, shall smile and give thanks unto Him. 
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Dorothy Ware, ’20. 

T HE Star Center Missionary Society waited in breath- 
less eagerness, while their hostess continued, 
“Think of it, my dear friends, this selfsame image 
once stood in a far away temple, and was bowed down to 
by throngs of worshippers.” 

Twelve pairs of interested eyes turned toward a Budda- 
like, bronze-colored image which stood on a marble stand. 
The speaker, drawing her thin angular figure up to its most 
rigid austerity, passed one long, bony hand across the fig- 
ure’s shoulders affectionately and resumed her narrative, 
“Two thousand years ago, a daily offering was laid at 
its feet, and once a year a human being was sacrificed. 
Imagine it! This very bronze has felt the drip of a man’s 
life blood. After having been stolen from its shrine, this 
idol w T as carried from country to country, and handed down 
as a priceless relic to each generation. Note the extraordi- 
nary — Why, Alice, my dear child!” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a pretty young 
woman in street dress, who dashed into the room, slam- 
ming the door behind her. 

4 ‘0h — er — I beg your pardon, Aunt Judith. I forgot 
that the Missionary Society was to meet here,” stammered 
Alice in confusion. 

The aunt performed the introductions, and hastened back 
to her story, but as one of the ladies politely asked Alice it 
she was to visit in the village long, she stopped to answer 
for her niece, 

“This will explain the purpose of my calling this meet- 
ing together: I am to leave in three days for an extended 
trip to the Orient. I shall visit friends of mine who are 
missionaries in China and Japan, and shall probably be 
absent for a year. Alice and her husband will have charge 
of my house while I am gone.” 

When the buzz of excitement which greeted this an- 
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nouncement had died away, and all sorts of questions had 
been asked concerning this sudden decision, the talk turned 
toward Alice, the new-comer in the village. With becom- 
ing blushes, Alice assured them that she was as glad to 
come to live among them as they were to have her there. 

“I should think she would be glad to come,” exclaimed 
the aunt. “Why, ladies, you have no idea of what poverty 
I found them in; a stuffy back hall room in a crowded New 
York boarding house is far from being comfortable. Of 
course I am benefiting myself by having them stay here 
during my absence, but I am sure that they will be forever 
thankful to me for giving them a decent home for at least 
one year of their lives. I can’t understand why any young 
woman would marry a poor man, when she is capable of 
earning a fairly good living for herself.” 

Perceiving Alice’s embarrassment at this discussion of 
personalities, she condoled with a slightly sarcastic smile, 
“Why my dear, you shouldn’t be so sensitive.” 

“She meant beggars shouldn’t be choosers,” Alice de- 
cided later in the evening, as she reviewed the incident 
while waiting before a coal fire for her husband’s return 
from the city. She stretched luxuriously in the heavily 
cushioned green chair, and consoled herself with the thought 
that these circumstances would not exist always — that some 
day they would have a home of their own. 

To Dick Patterson, as he entered quietly, she looked 
very young and lovely in the flickering glow of the fire- 
light. He kissed away the tiny pucker which appeared be- 
tween her brows as she told of her afternoon’s experience. 

“Don’t worry, dear. You know we don’t have to stay 
here, if you think you won’t be happy.” 

“Oh, it will be better after Aunt Judith has gone. Ex- 
cept for the trouble to you of going to and from the city, 
I think it will be really pleasant here.” 

Aunt Judith departed with stately dignity, carrying with 
her the heartiest good wishes of the Missionary Society, 
and leaving Alice with a host of injunctions as to the care 
of her flower garden, her chickens, and most especially of 
the solemn-faced old idol. 
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“Always let anyone see it who desires, but keep it care- 
fully covered with the heavy green curtain when not in use,” 
was her last request as she hurried toward her train. 

The morning after Aunt Judith’s going away, Alice be- 
gan to plan temporary rearrangements of the furniture. 

“We can pretend that we are keeping house in our own 
home,” she exclaimed enthusiastically. 

With her one servant she renovated the stately old 
house from top to bottom, airing long-closed rooms, polish- 
ing floors, and giving a touch of life and youth to the age- 
faded furnishings. 

“It looks like a new place to me,” Dick declared one day, 
returning to find his checked-apron-enveloped wife sitting 
before the large stone fireplace in the library, industriously 
polishing the brass andirons. 

“It isn’t that Aunt Judith is not a good housekeeper,” ex- 
plained Alice, “but she’s just so absorbed in her antiquated 
friends and the pleasure of gossiping with them that she 
doesn’t care what happens to her house. And her ideas are 
so old-fashioned! Of course we will change everything 
back again before she comes home, but we can at least live 
in comfort for a while.” 

Dick glanced around at the changed room, at the light, 
pretty curtains which had replaced the heavy, dust-laden 
ones, at the bowl of fresh daffodils on the table which con- 
trasted well with the dark green of the walls, — then he 
saw the gloomily sedate old Chinese image, half-concealed 
behind its curtain. 

“That’s one thing that gets on my nerves,” he said. 
“Couldn’t we put it out of sight for a while?” 

“Surely it would make no difference to Aunt Judith, 
said Alice. “I can’t see what she admires it for, anyway. 
We would be taking still better care of it, if it were put 
away.” 

The subject was dropped, and Alice did not think of it 
again until the next afternoon, after her maid had gone. 
She made room for the idol in the depths of a sub-stairway 
closet, and grasping it firmly with both hands, she began 
the transit of the room. 
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As she was halfway across the room, the newly-polished 
floor proved treacherous, and a rug slipped, pitching Alice 
and her burden forcibly forward. She ruefully lifted her- 
self to a sitting position among the shattered fragments of 
the idol, and surveyed the ruin. 

“Can bronze break?” was her first wild thought; then 
the realization of the tragedy came to her, and, hugging 
her knees, she sobbed like a child. 

1 ogether Alice and Dick visited the leading antique deal- 
ers in New York, but nowhere could there be found a rep- 
lica of the broken image. Some costly figures, in bronze, 
were shown to them, but none would answer. Each day 
before returning to the village, Dick would haunt the shops 
of curios, and attend pawn-dealers’ auctions. Both grew 
nervous and care-worn with the anxiety of failing to re- 
place the loss before their aunt’s return. 

One day Alice, after having had lunch in the city with 
Dick, was aimlessly walking through the streets waiting 
for the hour when his office would close. Unconsciously 
her steps turned toward Chinatown, and when she real- 
ized her whereabouts a sudden inspiration enlightened her 
brain. She walked hurriedly through the narrow, crowded 
streets with eyes ever alert for an inviting-looking shop. 
Eventually she found an old Chinaman who offered for 
sale an exact replica of the shattered statue, but the price 
he asked astounded her. 

“Five thousand dollars for that thing!” she fairly gasped 
at him. 

He surveyed her with calculating deliberateness, and re- 
peated the price. After long argument, he faltered to four 
thousand and finally agreed to take two thousand dollars 
down and the rest in installments. Alice’s heart rose in 
her throat as she remembered that this was the exact 
amount that she and Dick had saved toward their home, 
but she wrote out the check, and ordered her purchase sent 
home. 

I he substituted Buddha was installed in solemn state be- 
hind the green curtain, and to all appearances was forgot- 
ten. For a while, the library continued to be used as a liv- 
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ing room, but the eyes of Alice and Dick were always care- 
fully kept away from the protecting curtain, and at last, 
by mutual agreement, they began to use only the second 
floor of the house, and the library was closed and locked. 

Spring came, and the need for new clothes to replace the 
much-worn and often re-made garments of her scanty trous- 
seau made Alice’s heart ache, but not a word would she 
say to Dick. In silence they suffered, each saving every 
possible penny and adding it to the slowly increasing pile 
which must each month meet the Chinaman’s demands. 
Dick was offered a partnership in another architectural 
company, but lack of capital forced him to refuse the op- 
portunity. Alice did her own housework, thus saving the 
amount appropriated by Aunt Judith to servants’ wages. 
At the end of a long, hard-working day, they would sit in 
silence and each scheme and plan for ways and means of 
saving more money. 

At last Aunt Judith returned, and resumed her idol- 
worship with her priestine zeal, never noticing that the color 
was more glossy, or the carvings more delicate. Her 
prestige as an authority on missions was increased by her 
Oriental tour, and her joy reached its utmost when she 
was surrounded by her admiring coterie. 

Time passed, and finally the last payment was made to 

the relentless Chinaman. t 

“We have learned to economize so well that it can t 
take us long now to have a home,” Alice comforted her 
husband, passing her hand across his worry-worn brow as 
he reclined in a hammock on the shady veranda. 

“Yes, we’ll have that home yet, — in spite ^of all the 
Aunt Judiths and heathen gods in Christendom.” 

Aunt Judith herself appeared at this juncture. 

“My dears,” said she with a tired, old-sounding voice, 
“I have good news for you. We shall no longer be both- 
ered with the oh-ing and ah-ing of those fussy old mis- 
sionary society women, and I shall not have to invent any 
more fabulous yarns to entertain them. They will lose 
their interest in me, for — I’ve just sold that horrid old 
idol. It was beginning to get on my nerves— I never really 
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liked it anyway, and when a Chinese peddler offered me fifty 
dollars for it today, I was glad to get such a bargain. I 
bought it for ten dollars from a wholesale bargain house.” 
(Modeled after De Maupassant’s “The Necklace.”) 


HJIjm % lEartlr Sklmtga tn (Soil 

Elizabeth Peck, ’23. 

In the woods where soft winds blow, 
Sighing gently through the trees , 

Bringing coolness , soothing care y 
Giving hope and peace and ease; 

Where the sky is blue and clear , 

And the clouds are fleecy white ; 

Where the grass is soft and clean , 

And the leaves are green and bright; 

Where the sparkling zvaters laugh , 

And the birds sing sweet love songs , 

Where the air is fresh and pure } 

And the earth to God belongs; 

There I love to sit alone, 

Just to sit and think and dream, 

For the purest thoughts are born 
Where the earth belongs to God. 
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SEginninga 

Mabel Woodward, ’21. 

T HE rise of parties in the United States is generally 
dated from the struggle over the adoption of the 
Constitution. After the Constitution was adopted, 
the raison d’etre of the Anti-Federalist party was gone, and 
it died for lack of vitality. The issues of political parties, 
henceforth, were to become questions of the interpretation 
of the Constitution and of the policies of the government. 
Instead of forming a party of national opposition, as would 
have been a natural thing to do, the Anti-Federalists were 
recruited into the Federalist ranks. The reason for this 
action is explained by the fact that the Anti-Federalist lead- 
ers were faction adversaries of the leaders of national op- 
position. 

It is therefore not true that the Democratic-Republican 
party, organized by Jefferson, was a continuation of the 
old Anti-Federalist party. The situation was similar to that 
in England, when Whigs and Tories after co-operating to 
reconstruct the government fought each other as bitterly 
as they well could. Jefferson and Hamilton had both advo- 
cated the adoption of the Constitution ; but their co-opera- 
tion was to stop at once when the Constitution was adopted. 
Washington would have liked to govern without parties, but 
the unsettled question,— whether the new central govern- 
ment should be strong or weak, — necessitated a division or 
voters. In this way there were formed two schools of poli- 
ticians; one of these which was headed by Hamilton and to 
which Washington finally leaned, wished a strong, effecth e 
national government. This was the military group of poli- 
ticians. Their opponents, headed by Jefferson, wanted an 
orderly government but not a weighty one. They believed 
that if the government was kept virtuous, the ideal com- 
munity must be agricultural and workshops must remain in 
Europe. The tendency of the Hamiltonians to develop 
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banking, commercial, and manufacturing interests seemed 
to them an attempt to corrupt the government. To form 
this party, Jefferson drew all dissatisfied elements, as well 
as all advocates of a simple, popular government, together, 
and called the organization the Democratic-Republican 
party. 

The stronghold of Hamilton’s party, or the Federal- 
ists, was New England; in this section the Democratic-Re- 
publicans had little hope. The country people of Penn- 
sylvania opposed the ruling class of Philadelphia and be- 
came Democratic-Republicans gladly. The wealthy plant- 
ers of Virginia and North Carolina lived mainly in the 
coastline counties; the small farmers, very numerous, lived 
in the uplands and as a rule followed Jefferson. In South 
Carolina there existed an alliance between planters and 
merchantmen to form a ruling class; there were a few 
Democratic-Republican adherents in the interior section of 
the state. Jefferson had the right to hope to carry all the 
South except Maryland and South Carolina. 

To the growing success of the Democratic-Republican 
party, the financial crisis of 1792 came as another source of 
political strength. Speculation became an epidemic among 
capitalists. In 1793 the bubble burst; the market turned. 
Hamilton tried to relieve the situation by buying bonds 
from the public. His action, however, proved but poor 
help. Hamilton was unjustly accused and his opponents 
used the occasion to heap infamy on him and on his political 
system. 

Added to this event and bearing on the development of 
the Jeffersonian party was the political significance of St. 
Clair s defeat. This affair brought discredit to the Ameri- 
can army and to Washington’s administration. The Demo- 
cratic-Republicans demanded a congressional investigation 
which their opponents could not very well refuse. The in- 
vestigation acquitted St. Clair of blame, but it only half- 
relieved the heated indignation of the country; it made the 
administration even more unpopular and strengthened the 
growing Jeffersonian party. In 1793 European war be- 
gan; the Democratic-Republicans espoused the cause of Re- 
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publican France; the Federalists leaned toward England. 
The same year, Jefferson, realizing that he was out of place 
in the cabinet, withdrew to devote himself to the Republi- 
can cause. The Democratic-Republicans had ceased to 
plead for France, but demanded all the more emphatically 
that strong action be taken against England. Then the sit- 
uation became serious and culminated in Jay’s treaty. There 
were vehement debates in Congress, the outcome of which 
was to harden party lines all the more. Adams’ attempts 
to bring about conciliation between the two parties were 
rejected. 

Democratic tendencies reassured themselves in the form 
of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, documents jeop- 
ardizing the government. The Union was not then an ob- 
ject of love and devotion. However, there came Jeffer- 
son’s inaugural address with its appeal of conciliation: 
“We are all Republican; we are all Federalists.” Never- 
theless, no conciliation came in his administration. On the 
other hand, the work of the Federalists was overthrown. 
The judiciary system, established by the preceding congress 
and detested by all, was repealed. There was a change 
made in the taxing system in order to get rid of a corps of 
Federal office-holders. The army was greatly reduced and 
much less money was spent on the navy, — a branch oi the 
service which had grown under Adams, but with which the 
agriculturist Jefferson had little sympathy. The decade 
was a period of retrenchment in spite of the war with 
Tripoli and the cost of Louisiana. The war served to give 
the country greater national consciousness and to make the 
administration and the Democratic-Republican party more 
popular. 

But the most important feature of Jefferson’s entire ad- 
ministration was the Louisiana Purchase. Jefferson was 
one of the very few men of the day that saw into the fu- 
ture far enough to know that it was better to buy Louisiana 
cheap, even if it was not constitutional to do so, than to 
fight for it at some later day. His opponents, not perceiv- 
ing the value of Louisiana, would have been better pleased 
had this “strict constructionist” president clung to his prin- 
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ciples. \ et it was clear that his opponents were wrong 
and he was right. 

The Federalists, fearing the spread of slavery in the 
newly acquired region, started a movement to persuade the 
Eastern States to detach themselves from the Union. The 
scheme was abortive and destined to bear bitter fruit. De- 
moralization in the I ederalist party became more appar- 
ent and the strength of the Democratic-Republican party 
increased as was shown in the election of 1804. 

Jefferson’s next move, — the embargo — was not of es- 
pecial credit to his party; however, it was not of especial 
discredit either. There was a sentiment in favor of the 
experiment and it proved irritating to Europe. Although 
Jefferson’s administration did not prove him a great execu- 
tive, it did prove him a great party-builder. It is greatly 
due to this dreamer, this political philosopher, that the 
Democratic-Republican party had a beginning which has 
enabled it to persist in principle to this day. 
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Sallah of the fteepleoH ICorh 

Adapted from the story by Richard le Gallienne. 
Laura Garden, ’20. 


I. 

Oh, once there was a powerful lord, 
With much was this lord blest, 

Wealth, beauty, titles, lands, and fame 
Were all by him possessed. 

II. 

God gave to him a good, kind heart, 

And he was wondrous wise, 

The only gift denied to him 
Was sleep unto his eyes. 

III. 

Learned physicians tried their skill 
But all to no avail; 

Secrets of science and strange drugs 
And even prayer did fail. 

IV. 

And often as he paced his rooms 
In the night’s hushed silence, deep 

Within his inmost soul he longed 
For the night of endless sleep. 

V. 

But for the hours of wakefulness 
That nearly drove him mad, 

For tortured, anguished sleeplessness 
Some recompense he had. 

VI. 

For as he weary sat at night 

With a book loved from his youth, 

Forth from its page would shine the light 
Of some deep, solemn truth 
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VII. 

That was shut away, as he read in the day, 

By the glare of the noonday sun 
And only came when the stars arose 
And all Day’s work was done. 

VIII. 

Night taught him mystic secrets sweet 
While he his vigil kept 
That ne’er were learned by those poor souls 
Who in the city slept. 

IX. 

The haunted murmur of Night’s voice 
In mystic talk he knew; 

The many moods of the changeful moon 
And all her star court, too. 

X. 

Thus sleepless hours he wandered till 
He’d homeward wend his way, 

When the world was leaving night’s embrace 
And turning towards the day. 

XI. 

At last the strain of unclosed eyes 
On strength and will did tell ; 

And as his courage ebbed away 
The lord ’gan to rebel. 

XII. 

“There’s not a greater lord than I 
On either land or sea. 

I’ll take this gem, worth half my realm, 

And I’ll buy sleep,” said he. 

XIII. 

As he went forth into the night, 

The wretched lord did feel 
The stars’ bright light pierce through his sight 
Like points of polished steel. 
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XIV. 

He came upon a workman stretched 
Beside the river bank 

It seemed as though great draughts of sleep 
The weary laborer drank. 

XV. 

He gazed long on this humble man 
Engulfed in slumber deep, 

And as he gazed he turned away 
“I can’t rob him of sleep.” 

XVI. 

Then next he saw a woman fair 
Her arms about a child 
The ever-watchful stars did guard 
Their sleep so sweet and mild. 

XVII. 

In the shelterless night the outcasts lay 
And slept on tranquilly — 

“Of all my castles, none of them 
Is worth such sleep,” said he. 

XVIII. 

He came at last to a quiet church yard 
At day’s first dawn-flushed hour; 

And growing on a grave he saw 
A shining, silvery flower. 

XIX. 

“It is the flower of sleep,” said he. 

To pluck it he did start, 

When on the stone at her head he read, 
“She died of a broken heart.” 

XX. 

“She died of a broken heart,” he mused. 

“Her sleep from Heaven was sent! 

Ah! sleep’s too sweet a thing to buy!” 

Home, sleepless still, he went. 
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Sn Artintln iiortia 

Elsa Logan, ’20. 

I T ALL began with a lump in the throat — not the kind 
that comes for a few tragic moments when you are 
telling someone goodbye — but a real, there-to-stay 
lump. That was Sunday morning; and by Monday morn- 
ing the lump had developed sharp edges. The doctor came 
and pronounced it “afflicted tonsilitis,” or something that 
sounded like that, and I spent the remainder of the day in 
the artistic pursuit of painting my throat with a dark brown, 
bitter liquid. I never was much of an artist, and I just 
imagine that there are a few subjects slightly more inspir- 
ing than red tonsils decorated with white spots. And the 
brown didn’t seem to help the general color scheme much, 
either, especially since a large part of it entirely failed to 
reach its intended goal, and landed on the base of my 
tongue. . I recall dimly that in psychology we learned that 
the papillae at the back of the tongue register bitter sensa- 
tions if so, nobody could have accused mine of being on 
strike; on the contrary, they were working overtime. 

All day Monday and Tuesday I speculated on my chances 
of stalking down to Mulberry the following Sunday in cap 
and gown with my classmates. Wednesday morning I felt 
fine, and just knew I would be down at Wesleyan in a day 
or two. I noticed that I had turned a most becoming pink 
during the night, and remarked the phenomenon casually to 
my doctor uncle, never dreaming what dire consequences 
would follow. 

Alas for my hopes ! Just as Dr. Jenkins was probably 
telhng you, dear readers, that Wesleyan’s enrollment was 
the “largest in the history of the institution,” and that the 
prospects for the coming year were “brighter than they had 
ever been before”— even then, a hundred miles away, my 
doom was being pronounced: 

“Mild scarlet fever; quarantine for four weeks in the 
contagious hospital.” 
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Now far be it from me to accuse any of the medical 
brotherhood of intent to pervert the truth; but if that was 
mild scarlet fever, excuse me from the real article. 

During my first day at the hospital I discovered that I 
was not to be the only object of the nurses’ solicitude, as 
I had imagined. There were some eight or ten children 
there, too, I judged, from the noise. The next day I was 
informed that there were only three — Mary, curly-haired 
and blue-eyed, aged ten; Sam, her little brother, brown- 
eyed and “snaggle-toothed,” a veritable little monkey; and 
Oscar, a little fellow aged seven, from the Hebrew Or- 
phans’ Home, with the great dark eyes and heavy black 
curls of his race — a most lovable trio. Their ward was 
just up the hall from mine, and often I would forget my 
headaches, listening to their lively chatter. They dis- 
coursed on various topics — their favorite color of hair, 
movie, book, and flavor of ice cream; the relative merits 
of “fat” and “skinny” people; and of course, Charlie Chap- 
lin. 

One afternoon Oscar was reading to the others. He 
often had to stop and defer to Mary’s judgment in the 
matter of pronouncing a word; but all the same, I found 
myself getting quite interested in the story. Suddenly he 

stopped in the middle of a sentence: “ and they thought 

of a s, c-h, e-m-e ” 

“A what?” said Mary; and even I was puzzled. 

“A s, c-h, e-m-e,” repeated Oscar — and then, light dawn- 
ing on him, he exclaimed, 

“Aw, that spells ‘shimmy’!” 

Sam’s favorite occupation was marching up and down 
the hall, chanting in his most bloodthirsty accents, 

“I’m a wobber, I’m a dief ! 

I’m de wobber what stole de beef!” 

One day he came in my room and told me that “Laura" 
had gone home. Laura was a little girl of five who had 
had diphtheria and had left the hospital the day after I 
came. I noticed that Sam seemed to be struggling with 
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some word, as he kept repeating slowly over and over to 
himself, 

“Dick dearie Dick dearie.” Fin- 

ally he said, “You say it.” 

“Say what?” I ventured cautiously, afraid of some trap. 

( I have two younger brothers ! ) 

“Say dat — what Laura had,” he said. 

“Oh,” I laughed, “you mean ‘diphtheria’?” 

“Yeh — Dick-dearie; dat’s it,” he said, much relieved. 

In the late evenings sometimes I would hear one of them 
say, “Come on; let’s go visiting” — and the three would 
troop into the lady’s room next door to mine, or would pay 
me a call. I did not flatter myself too highly as to the mo- 
tive of these calls, as I had several packages of chewing 
gum in my room, and they knew it. On one of these oc- 
casions, after the chewing gum had been distributed, I was 
electrified by a request from Mary to “sing something.” 
Now my vocal efforts up to that time had been limited gen- 
erally to making a joyful noise in meetings and to singing 
old favorites in the bosom of my family. All solo work 
on my part had been promptly and emphatically squelched. 
I even have painful recollections of the few times when, 
during the process of sweeping our room some particularly 
dull Monday morning, I tried to enliven the surroundings 
by a bright snatch of song. On such occasions my room- 
mate would immediately start a counter-attack. Such ex- 
periences naturally made me a trifle backward — almost 
sensitive, so to speak — on the subject of singing alone, 
especially for anyone else’s “amazement,” as the Irishman 
said; so that when I was requested to perform, I was al- 
most overcome. However, I rallied after a time, and re- 
galed my audience — which though not “large,” was “ap- 
preciative” — with such classics as “My Wife She’s Done 
Gone Off and Left Me,” ‘‘The Bull Dog,” “Pollywolly- 
doodle,” “Long Boy,” and “The Dying Hobo,” the last of 
which called for several encores. At the end of my per- 
formance Mary said, “I like to hear you sing.” It’s funny, 
but I never noticed until then what pretty eyes and hair 
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she had. The rest of the evening I spent in lamenting the 
fact that I was too late to try out for the Glee Club. 

During the first ten days at the hospital I subsisted en- 
tirely on liquid diet, consisting 99.44% of milk, mostly 
buttermilk at that. In this way I got some valuable wrin- 
kles as to the most graceful methods of imbibing that most 
treacherous liquid without anointing my sheets and per- 
sonality too freely therewith. For the benefit of future 
victims I will record two of them. 

Method Number One — to be used my those who are 
unable to raise themselves on their elbows: 

Ring the bell and call for a glass tube. (One end of 
this will be smooth and the other very jagged, as hospitals 
believe in making life bright for their patients by giving 
them plenty of variety.) Turn the head to one side, lift 
the glass of milk carefully on to the bed, immerse the 
smooth end of the tube in the liquid, close your eyes, and 
suck for dear life. When a sputtering sound occurs, it in- 
dicates that you have done your durndest. \ou may then 
open your eyes and replace the glass. This method has 
the advantage, if used persistently, of giving to the mouth a 
delicate rosebud shape. 

Method Number Two— to be used by those who are con- 
valescing, but are not quite convalescent — in other words, 
are beginning to take a little interest in their immediate sur- 
roundings : 

Turn sideways, raise up slightly on the elbow, rest the 
glass on the bed and inclining it to your mouth at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, again employ the suction method 
(N. B— Do not use this method at night, as scarlet fever 
patients are very light sleepers). With ordinary care not 
more than half the contents will be lost. This method if 
used too regularly tends to make one hare-lipped and cross- 
eyed, so that it is best to alternate it occasionally with 
Method Number One. 

I shall never forget with what childish — nay, almost 
senile — joy I hailed my first bit of solid food. Only that 
day the children had had custard for dinner, and had come 
dancing into my room while I was consuming my daily 
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bowl of tomato consomme by Method Number One — it 
was my day for alternating — and had shouted gleefully, 
“Goody, goody — we had custard, custard, custard!” That 
evening the maid came in bearing a tray high on her shoul- 
der — a tray on which there shone in solitary splendor a 
glass of — buttermilk. 

“Huh!” I said in disgust. “You look as if you might be 
bringing me a regular feast on that tray, the way you’re 
carrying it, instead of just an old glass of buttermilk!” 

“Law, child,” she chuckled as she put down the tray, “did 
you think buttermilk wuz all you gwine have tonight?” 
And then I saw it ! 

Ordinary eyes would have seen on that tray, besides the 
glass of buttermilk, 

2 graham crackers, 

2 saltines, 

1 saucer of custard, 

— but to my milk-surfeited soul, there appeared a veritable 
banquet, the like of which I had sat down to only once be- 
fore in my life — last Thanksgiving’s banquet, which broke 
the iron rigor of the “training table.” 

Not long after Mary and Sam and Oscar had left the 
hospital, we got in four new children, two of whom were 
carried in squalling at the top of their voices for their re- 
spective daddies. One, a boy six years old, was put down 
in the smallpox ward, and the other, a girl six years old, 
with hair shingled like a boy’s, was put in the scarlet fever 
ward. Both of them kept up their yelling for the better 
part of the afternoon. Later in the evening I suddenly 
heard a voice from the lower regions bellowing, 

“Woman! Woman! Come here, Woman!” 

The nurse rated him soundly for disturbing the peace, 
in general, and for addressing her as “Woman,” in particu- 
lar. 

“Aw,” he said, “th’ ain’t nothin’ wrong in ‘Woman.’ 
That’s what my paw calls my maw all the time !” 

Up in the scarlet fever ward the new arrival was making 
things hum. She absolutely refused to have her nose and 
throat sprayed, despite scoldings, threats, and even physi- 
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cal force. I can testify to the last, as I was called in to do 
the spraying once while two nurses held her, she squirming 
and yelling bloody murder the while. 

The name of this enfant terrible was Charity Long. 
One day I went into the ward to pay the kids a visit — a visit 
to which I was usually summoned by the timid voice of one 
of the children : 

“Miss Lo-gin? Miss Lo-gin? Won’t you come over and 
play with us?” 

On this occasion Charity felt called upon to inform the 
assembled public that “she had a-nother name ’sides 
Cha’ity.” 

“Have you?” I asked. 

“Uh-huh. My real name’s Chattycalline.” 

“Charity Caroline what?” I inquired. 

“Chattycallinelong,” she said in one breath. “I go to 
school,” she volunteered further. “Learnt a song there 
’bout Hang Ole Kaiser.” 

And then, in a tune the relationship of which to the 
original could not have been traced even by marriage, she 
sang lustily, 

“Hang Ole Kaiser-ron-a sour-rapple tree-ee. 

We go marching on. 

Hal-lee-law-aw-yer !” 

Her repertoire included two other selections, one being 
“Little Brown Church in the Dell,” and the other a grue- 
some chant which ended up, 

“He hit ’er on th’ back with a stick, 

Th’ blood run down ’er back.” 

It must have been a stanza from Beowulf. 

At last the day came when I could be de-germed and 
leave the hospital. The process started at two o’clock 
one Wednesday afternoon — four weeks, to the day, since 
I had entered those dismal portals — and by five-thirty the 
same afternoon I was at home, forty miles away. For a 
while I felt like an escaped convict, but the feeling gradually 
wore off, and when I finally reached Wesleyan, I felt like 
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a human again. I just know that we have the best-looking 
faculty and student-body in the South ! 

What if I do have a month’s work to make up, and can’t 
play basket-ball? As Shakespeare said in his “Paradise 
Lost,” 

“A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


A ®hattk0gttring fhrager 

Bruce Cleckler, ’22. 

To Him above we raise a prayer 
On this Thanksgiving Day 
For all the joys we daily share; 

To Him we pray today! 

For him , less fortunate than we 
On this Thanksgiving Day , 

In whom a contrite heart we see; 

For him , today , we pray! 

For him , our brother o } er the foam , 

On this Thanksgiving Day , 

Where Freedom does not make its home; 
For him we pray today! 

For all things good that He has giv y n , 

On this Thanksgiving Day , 

We praise our Father’s Son in Heav’n; 

To Him ) today , we pray! 
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iEMtnrtaLs 

icxirlBim*! 

T HE second number of the 1919-20 Wesleyan 
• makes its bow to you, new girls and old girls. It is 
your magazine; most of you have subscribed to it 
and will consequently feel a personal interest in it — or 
ought to. If you do, it will be the best magazine our college 
has ever put forth. 

No college publication can succeed if the staff alone feels 
the responsibility for its success. Realizing this, the staff 
of the 1916-17 Wesleyan began the custom of having 
each class in the school responsible for one issue of the 
magazine. The plan has worked splendidly, and we of 
this year’s staff propose to keep up the good custom. 

The business end of the Wesleyan is being well looked 
after by the two splendid business managers, so that we 
need fear no wreck on the shoals of financial shortage. But 
the success of the Wesleyan as a literary publication de- 
pends entirely on the class spirit of the student body. 

The Freshman issue has without doubt been the best 
every year so far. Sophs, are you going to let your rivals 
beat you at it this year, after you made such a splendid 
showing last February? Juniors, will you be proud to have 
your issue on the exchange shelves of Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar and Bryn Mawr? For we are hoping to exchange 
with them this year. Seniors, are we not going to turn out 
a “Greater Wesleyan” number, with the help of the whole 
student body, which will make so many new friends for 
Wesleyan that the proposed new dormitory will be a real- 
ity next year? 

We are trying to make the latter part of the magazine— 
the locals, the Y. W. C. A. and alumnae notes, and even 
the editorials, more “peppy,” as this part of the maga- 
zine is often left unread. We want the locals, especially, 
to be a faithful record of college events, written in the 
spirit in which they occurred. We expect to have one of 
the editorials every month bear directly on some interest- 
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ing phase or problem of Wesleyan’s college life. We are 
planning to put on our exchange shelf — and by the way, 
do you know where it is? — some of the best monthlies of 
the country, so that we may compare them with ours. 

Will the Wesleyan stand the test? The answer lies 
with each of you. 


QJhankagtttittg 

I T IS a significant fact that in the month during which 
Thanksgiving occurs comes the date, November n, 
which shall go down through the ages as an occasion 
for rejoicing. Let us look back and give praise above all 
else for the fact that a year ago the banner of peace was un- 
furled. Life, the life of those nearest our hearts, is no 
longer passing away in painful death, glory-crowned and 
wreathed with honor though it be. No longer need the 
fear hang over us that loved ones, saved from this fate, 
may come home maimed or weaklings. A great joy fills 
the depths of our souls. 

The date has even deeper meaning. For four years the 
faith of the world had been shaken. Could it be that God, 
almighty in His power, was to be over-ruled by sin and 
base ungodliness? The efforts made by the forces of un- 
righteousness seemed for many months crowned with suc- 
cess. Were the prayers of “The Grey Man of Christ” and 
of the millions of faces upturned to be unanswered? No! 
Out of the tumult the God of our Fathers spoke a quiet 
“I am.” The roar of cannon ceased; the smoke and burn- 
ing glare of gun-fire gave place to morning calm. Little 
children play undisturbed. Peace reigns. 

And blessings follow peace, — the return of our soldier 
boys, the redress of wrongs, the upholding of the smaller 
nation, further recognition of the rights of the laborer. 
Though the old world is marred by discord and strife, still 
in all the quarrels there is a general striving toward agree- 
ment by peaceful means. 

For these evidences of Thy love, for this manifestation 
of Thyself, with bowed heads, Father, we thank Thee. 
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“Not by Might, nor by Power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


The biggest thing that has struck Wesleyan for some 
years is the Student Volunteer Convention to be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 31 to January 4 - In the in- 
terest of the convention Rev. H. C. Ostrom, formerly a 
missionary to Japan, but now a traveling secretary for the 
convention, visited Wesleyan October 23 and 24 for the 
purpose of arousing interest in it. He did his part so well 
that Wesleyan could not help but do hers, with the resu t 
that Mr. Ostrom carried away with him a check covering 
the registration fee for Wesleyan’s full quota of delegates 
c ;y from the student body and one from the acu ty. 
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tion and Y. W. C. A. The student body will vote on the 
nominations at an early date. 

* * * * 

Elizabeth Clanton, undergraduate field representative in 
the student department of the South Atlantic Field of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, attended the South 
Atlantic Field Conference held in Richmond, Va., October 
13 and 14, and remained the next two days to attend spe- 
cial meetings. She represented Wesleyan and Agnes Scott 
at the conference. 

The undergraduate field representation alternates be- 
tween Wesleyan and Agnes Scott, Wesleyan having a repre- 
sentative every other year. Other associations under the 
supervision of the representative are those of Cox College, 
LaGrange College and Andrew College. 

* * * * 

The cabinet members of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association and the executive committee of the Student 
Government Association are discussing once every month 
the findings of the forum discussions of the summer con- 
ference at Blue Ridge, N. C. The results of these discus- 
sions will, when completed, be given the student body 
through the Y. W. C. A. bulletin board. 

* * * * 

The publicity committee of the Y. W. C. A. has con- 
verted the Association bulletin board into a newspaper. The 
committee has organized itself into a staff, whose purpose 
is to place before the students the college news of the va- 
rious college organizations and activities, the national Y. 
W. C. A., and the world as a whole. 

* * * * 

The budget of the Wesleyan Y. W. C. A. for 1919-20 
has been presented to the Association. The amount asked 
is $1,000, and almost the entire sum has been subscribed, 
although some of the students have not yet decided on their 
pledges. 
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Sewing classes have been organized by Wesleyan girls 
among the children of the South Side Playground. This 
work is one phase of the activities of the service committee 
of the Y. W. C. A., and is under the direct supervision of 
Miss Mary Graves. 


* * * * 

Every Monday morning a few of the college girls meet 
with the negro servants of the college for a short program, 
hirst music, songs, and readings are given by the girls; then 
the negroes in their turn sing and sometimes give readings 
and speeches. This is another phase of the service depart- 
ment, and it is believed that the half hour programs are 
worth while. Preparations are being made for study 
classes in reading and writing for these servants. 

* * * * 


Mission study classes have been organized with a mem- 
bership consisting of the whole student body. The most 
recent books on missions are being taught by students who 
have been selected as leaders. Leaders of the freshman 
classes are Sara Beauchamp, Elizabeth Fife, Julia Morgan, 
Irene Sewell, Esther Pierce, Bruce Cleckler, Maude Brad- 
ley, Helen Dennis, Clyde Smith and Elizabeth Baugh; of 
the sophomore classes, Esther Kim, Alice McNair, Marion 
Padrick, Ruth Davis, Mary Rose Brown, Agnes Pinson, 
Mildred Shelton, Miriam Weeks; of the junior classes, 
Margaret Jones, Emma Kate Mansfield, and Mary Mel- 
son; and of the senior classes, Elsa Logan and Ruth Dun- 


The Association has arranged with the headquarters at 
Richmond to have quite a number of prominent speakers 
during the year. Two of these will visit the college during 
November. Miss Adelle Ruffin, a colored worker in the 
South Atlantic field, will be at Wesleyan November 1 8 
and Miss Willie R. Young, student secretary, the middle o 

November. 
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1 he Mission Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has notified the Association that Miss Helen Hardy, 
student secretary of the Mission Board, will be at Wesleyan 
some time this month. 

* * * * 

The Student Volunteers held their first open meeting 
Sunday, November 9. Miss Nettie Peacock, a returned 
missionary from China, was the speaker. 

* * * * 

Morning Watch services are being held regularly early 
every morning. November 9 to 15 will be observed as the 
Fellowship Week of Prayer in these services. 

* * * * 

Honorable O. A. Park, of Macon, was speaker at the 
evening service of the Y. W. C. A. recently. 
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ICnrala 

Willie Snow, Editor . 

Basket-ball practice jammed with pep and hard work is 
in full swing during these fall days. Though the man with 
his finger on the pulse of the weather fell down on his part 
of the contract, basket-ball enthusiasts have played right on 
w T ith the thermometer running circles around eighty-five and 
ninety degrees. It is not the kind of weather that they 
would have prescribed for goal throwing, yet they have not 
let a little thing like the heat sap up their enthusiasm. 

The seniors, specials, and sophs are whipping the ball 
around the gym on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, w 7 hile the juniors and freshmen limber up on Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons and in all other spare mo- 
ments. The junior-freshman teams appear to have found 
the day-break hours very effective for good team work, for 
any old morning one can hear them working out before the 
breakfast bells. 

* * * * 

Dr. Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins and son, Alfred, are spending 
a month’s vacation in the quiet hills of Alabama. The 
M. D. ordered President Jenkins to have absolute rest and 
peace from all college business for at least thirty days. 

While Dr. Jenkins is roaming around for his health in 
the adjoining state, Prof. Leon Smith is occupying the presi- 
dential chair in addition to the chair of chemistry and phys- 
ics. Mr. Smith and his family have moved into the presi- 
dent’s apartments. The 500 Wesleyan children added to 
Prof. Smith’s six gives him a pretty good sized family to 
look after. 

In a letter received from Dr. Jenkins by Prof. Smith our 
exiled president stated that he was feeling a great deal bet- 
ter and expected to return to his work within a few more 
weeks. He said he felt better than he had since the latter 
part of August. 
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The “going fever” struck three of Wesleyan’s teachers 
last month and they went traveling far away from home. 
Miss Lois Rogers attended a Y. W. C. A. convention at 
Richmond, as a guest of the organization. Miss Virginia 
Garner spent a week at Ann Harbor, Michigan, where she 
attended a joint convention of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the Association of Newspaper 
Men. Prof. I. E. McKellar went to Atlanta for a few days. 

* * * * 

Freshmen Enjoy an Outing. 

The freshmen, now thoroughly recovered from “Sopho- 
more Week,” decided to take a vacation and also a lunch 
out to Glen Cove Springs Saturday night. At six o’clock 
seventy-five freshmen, with ponderous bags of eats, piled 
miscellaneously into two auto trucks. The chaperones, 
Misses Barnett and Grote, Messrs. Smith and Daniel, to- 
gether with the eats, were also piled in freshmanlike. 

At Glen Cove the joy riders built a bonfire which served 
as a footlight for the state members. The orchestra, or 
stringed band, was made up of Miss Sarah Clark, guitarist, 
and Misses Winifred Gilmore and Charlie Burton Hawk, 
ukulele artists. It might have been the stream, it might 
have been the jazz, it might have been the full moon, but 
anyway, Miss Dorothy Covington sang that “Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine.” Misses Fannie Belle Outler and Coving- 
ton gave as an encore “Moon of the Summer Night.” Miss 
Hazel Hester gave a requested reading as her part of the 
entertainment. The affair was made especially enjoyable 
because of the free, informal way in which it was carried 
out. Messrs. Smith and Daniel told many jokes and 
stories which were truly enjoyed. 

The would-be Indians had their feast after songs and 
talks. An abundance of roasted wieners, cakes, pickles, and 
apples did their part toward the entertainment of the fresh- 
men. After dinner “Ring Around the Rosey” and “Farm- 
er Wants a Wife” were played until time to leave for home. 
Back again in Macon, the freshmen rode over the city 
pretty thoroughly giving their class songs and yells. 
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“We’re a bunch of dead game sports," 

So say the freshman class, 

“Give us fun and gobs of it, 

Pep or else ground glass!" 

— “Your Wesleyan Letter,” in The Macon Telegraph. 
* * * * 

Bishop Ainsworth, former president of Wesleyan and 
now a resident of Texas, was one of the speakers at the 
chapel exercises during the month of October. With the 
theme, “Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others,” he made one of the most 
inspiring addresses delivered here in a number of months. 
He urged that we make our life count for the good of hu- 
manity and the uplift of the world. The bishop came to 
Macon to visit his wife and daughter, Eloise, who are re- 
siding at the Elsonian Apartments, while Eloise attends 
Wesleyan this winter. 

Sf C * * * 

Wesleyan seniors and members of the faculty were 
guests of the Tattnall Square Baptist Church when the 
young people of the church entertained in honor of the 
Mercer faculty and student body one night last month. 

The church was thrown open from the belfry to the base- 
ment and artistically decorated in Mercer colors, orange 
and black. Large vases of golden rod were gracefully ar- 
ranged in the basement where the greater part of the even- 
ing was spent. 

A program of songs and music started the entertainment 
going. Dr. Harrison was in charge of the program and 
Dr. Rufus Weaver, president of Mercer University; Grace 
Laramore, a senior of Wesleyan; Jimmie Teresi, of Mer- 
cer, and Sarah Taylor took part in it. 

After much “promming” and conversation, introducing, 
and “tete-a-tetes,” refreshments consisting of ice cream and 
cake were served. 

* * * * 

Miss Mary Atkinson of Newnan, a graduate of 19, has 
returned to Wesleyan as a member of the faculty. She is 
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assistant to Prof. Smith in the chemistry and physics de- 
partment. 

* * * * 

After a rather silent summer, compared to their usual 
tuneful fall, winter, and spring, the Wesleyan Glee Club 
has again made itself heard. The epilogue was the voice 
try-out on one would-be quiet Tuesday afternoon. With 
their knees playing “Home Sweet Home,” they marched 
into the sanctum of Prof. Billin and before him and Agnes 
Clark, president of the club, they raised their voices one 
by one in song. Thirteen vacancies had to be filled and 
seventy-nine girls did their best to squeeze into those thir- 
teen vacancies. Seventy-eight of the “triers-out” sang, so 
it is rumored, “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” the other one sang 
“Way Down Upon the Sewanee River.” Everyone, to 
hear her tell it, sang her “rottenest.” 

The successful candidates were Dorothy Covington, 
Madre Rogers, Willie Lee Oliff, Fannie Belle Outler, Eula 
Mae Wiggins, Dorothy Folks, Lea Smith, Katherine Buch- 
anan, Rachel Hermann, Marian Cook, Norma Hamilton, 
Margaret Seaman and Thelma Newton. Nineteen mem- 
bers of last year’s Glee Club are still with us and they gave 
the new members a “rare time” when they took them into 
their select fold, making them appear at dinner with hair 
done up in numberless curl-papers. 

The club has had a number of practices already and from 
the way the music swells out of the chapel, it sounds as if 
the college this year will have some Glee Club. 

* * * * 

The town girls attending Wesleyan have formed a Ma- 
con club, of which Willie Snow is president, Genevieve 
Broome vice-president, and Laura Garden secretary-treas- 
urer. With a membership of 150 the organization is plan- 
ning to “fix up” the study hall, which is now only a large 
bare room with lockers, tables and straight chairs scattered 
around in it. It is the intention of the town girls to make 
it over into a cosy club room with curtains and draperies 
at the window, cushions and chair backs for the rockers, 
and pictures and pennants for the walls. I hose on the “fix- 
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ing up” committee are Ida Mallary Cobb, Helen Freeman, 
Beulah Smith, Martha Clark, Sylvia Kaplan and Bertha 
Reynolds. 

* * * * 

The Senior Round Table has held two meetings this 
year. At one meeting the members of the club were the 
guests of the senior girls in sitting room number one, and 
at the other meeting of the seniors in sitting room number 
two. 

One new member, Ruth Flinn, was welcomed into the 
club. “Kim” Clark, chairman of the organization, presided 
over the meetings. 

* * * * 

One grand and glorious holiday from all things connected 
with the school in the remotest form was declared on Oc- 
tober 25, and 500 Wesleyan girls enjoyed it to the fullest. 

Because the holiday fell on Saturday, an event “never be- 
fore heard of in the history of the institution,” hundreds of 
the girls went home, giving the Georgia State Fair the cold 
shoulder. On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, 
short girls, tall girls, fat girls, lean girls, pretty girls, and 
plain girls with tan suitcases, healthy looking satchels, sporty 
hand bags, or no bags at all, filed out of the doors ot 
the college headed for “Home, Sweet Home. It was not 
that they loved the fair less but that they loved their homes 
more, that caused this stampede. 

Those that remained in Macon spent a gay day at the 
Fair “shooting” the “falls,” “frolicking,” joy riding, blow- 
ing balloons, hanging on the words of the singer of the 
Rainbow Division Band, drinking orangeade, and doing a 
hundred other stunts which made the day one never to be 
forgotten. 

The Wesleyan “gang” arrived on the fair grounds at 
eleven o’clock, just as the midway and Johnny Jones shows 
were “putting out” fantastic signs of life. The I 11 Steal 
You’ Band” was jazzing away on “the greatest little song 
ever written” — the official song of the Fair the song that 
everyone should take home with her as a souvenir ot the 
Georgia State Fair— “I’ll Steal You”— for fifteen cents. 
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The man in front of the “Bug House” was yelling his 
usual spiel — “Step right in, ladies and gentlemen. The 
house where everybody goes and has a big time. Look 
at them in there; they are enjoying themselves. Go right 
in and have the biggest time of your life — the feature of 
the Fair!” 

“Jolly Alma” and the fat boy advertised as being “some 
fat,” tipping the scales at 1,528 pounds, were receiving 
their first morning visitors. Four hula-hula girls were jaz- 
zing a step in front of “Superba,” the “show of beautiful 
women;” while the man in front of the Coney Island show 
was pulling back the green velvet curtains to reveal the head 
of a woman sitting up on a cob web of tinsel — apparently 
minus a body. 

They were all there — the midgets, the Siamese twins, the 
trained cooties, the educated pigs, the monkeys, the being 
half man and half seal, the frisky donkey, the clowns, and 
the everlasting barkers with their megaphones. 

The Wesleyan girls saw them all and enjoyed them, but 
it was the Rainbow Division Band that received their 
whole-hearted approval. Its music completely won them 
over! 

On Monday night following the big Saturday, the Wes- 
leyan girls were chaperoned out to the Fair grounds again 
to see the fireworks display. From the first sky rocket until 
the “good-night” sign sparkled forth, the Wesleyanites 
uttered one “Oh, how beautiful, how wonderful!” after an- 
other. 

* * * * 

Admiral W. S. Benson, former chief of operations of 
the United States Navy, has written to the senior class that 
he will be their guest for an evening on his visit to Macon. 
His first engagement in the city will be with the Wesleyan 
girls, he said. 

1 he senior class on hearing that Admiral Benson was 
coming to Macon in the foggy future, wrote to him early 
in the school term asking him for an engagement. He re- 
plied immediately, declaring that nothing could give him 
more pleasure than to visit his mother’s Alma Mater. 
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Admiral Benson’s mother was the first graduate of the 
college, receiving her diploma eighty-four years ago. Hers 

was the first diploma ever given by any college to a woman. 
* * * * 

Rabbi Marcusson, of the Jewish Synagogue, spoke last 
month at the chapel exercises, taking as his theme, “One 
gets out of life exactly what he puts into it — no more and 
no less.” He told two witty stories which helped to carry 
his message home. 

It was through the class of religious education that the 
student body had the pleasure of hearing Rabbi Marcusson. 
He came to the college to address the class on Jewish edu- 
cation and remained to the chapel exercises. 

* * * * 

As guests of the First Baptist church at their annual re- 
ception given in honor of Mercer, the juniors and seniors 
of Wesleyan were entertained at their second Mercer party 
this year. 

The Wesleyan orchestra, composed of Helen McKinney, 
Agnes Adams and Lydia Tanner, violinists, added much 
to the entertainment with their music. Miss Mary Hogan, 

a former Wesleyan girl, played the piano for them. 

* * * * 

Elizabeth Clanton, under graduate field representative of 
the Y. W. C. A. cabinet, represented Wesleyan at the 
W. C. A. conference held in Richmond, Virginia, October 
14 to 17. 

* * * * 

Hallowe'en at Wesleyan. 

The seniors of Wesleyan have issued invitations to a 
party to be given on Saturday evening, November 1, at 130 
o’clock. The invitations read: 

“This is to invite you to a 
Wesleyan Hallowe’en 
Given by the Senior Class, 

The class of Gold and Green, 

November 1, the golden date, 

The ‘witching hour half after eight. 
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The invitations were green and gold cards, with Hal- 
lowe’en symbols decorating the top half, the verse occupy- 
ing the lower space. They were mailed to Mercer and 
town boys who will be their guests on this occasion. — Ma- 
con Telegraph. 

* * * * 

Not to be outdone by their rival class, the juniors are 
making great plans for the entertainment of their sisters, 
the freshmen, on Saturday night, November r, with a 
“Black Cat cabaret.” Sounds interesting! 
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Why Librarians Take to Dope. 

One day last week a library card was turned in inscribed 
as follows: 

Author — O. Henry. 

Title — Cabbages and Kings. 

Class No. — Freshman. 

Accession No. — 58 Main. 

Name — Susie Brown. 

* * * * 

M. G. — “Goodness, I feel perfectly awful!” 

E. K. M. — “Now, now, you know you don’t — you just 
think you do.” 

M. G. — “Aw, shucks — you can’t pull any of that domes- 
tic science stuff on me !” 

* * * * 

David to the Rescue 1 

Sophomore, to roommate, who asked her to look up the 
Bible reference, “Whatsoever things are true,” etc.: 

“It’s in Philistines 4, 8.” 

* * * * 

Heard in “sophomore lit”: 

“Volpone, or the Silent Fox, was written by Sir Philip 
Spencer.” 

* * * * 

At the funeral orgies of the late lamented sophomore 
class, one of the dear freshies wanted to know if it was the 
sophomore “elegy” that they were burning. 

* * * * 

What’s in a Name? 

E. M. W., in raptures over a certain young gentleman of 
her acquaintance — “He’s the best-looking thing you ever 
saw; black curly hair, big blue eyes, ’n everything. Why, 
he’s a regular Ananias !” 
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Alumna? l?partm?nt 

Ruth Benton, Editor . 

Miss Mary Atkinson, ’19, has returned to Wesleyan as 
assistant to Prof. Leon Smith of the department of chemis- 
try. 

Mrs. Fred Crandall of Fort Valley, formerly Miss Mary 
Leslie Skelton of Elberton, was a recent visitor to the col- 
lege. 

Miss Augusta Streyer spent several days in Sandersville 
with Miss Ida Shelnut. 

Among the recent visitors to the college were: Misses 
Rosaline Jenkins, Katherine Thomas, Josebel Johnson, 
Harriet Robison, Laura Lyle, Sue Tanner, Marguerite 
Adams and Paula Snelling. 

Miss Rosaline Jenkins has resigned her position as 
teacher in the Tubman High School of Augusta to move 
with her parents to Huntington, West Virginia, where her 
father goes as pastor of the Johnson Memorial Church. 

The juniors and seniors will be interested to know that 
many of their sister classmates are expected to arrive on 
Thanksgiving Day to help “root” for them. 
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Izxrhamjr 0?;mrtm?nt 

Annelu Hightower, Editor . 

The Randolph-Macon Tattler is a thoroughly interest- 
ing and well-balanced magazine. Every college publication 
needs such a department as “Worriendum Est.” u The 
Door of Dreams” gives the serious tone needed in the 
magazine. 

* * * * 


The Oglethorpe Petrel is to be congratulated upon its 
first issues. 


* * * * 


Besides those mentioned we are glad to acknowledge the 
following exchanges: The Red and Black , University of 
Georgia; The Alchemist , Brenau; The Normal Light , S. N. 
S., Athens; The Woco-Ala News , Woman’s College of 
Alabama; and The Southern , Southern College, Florida. 
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